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A  Sister  Considers  Chastity 


by  Sister  M.  Roberta  Jones,  O.S.B. 

What  can  chastity  mean  to  the  contemporary  world,  where  Sex 
and  the  Single  Girl  is  a  best-seller  and  a  woman's  sexual  attrac- 
tiveness is  used  to  sell  everything  from  cigarettes  to  automobiles? 
What  meaning  can  the  lifelong  virginity  of  a  religious  sister 
possibly  have  for  the  pop  artists  in  their  discotheques?  For 
modern  Ephesians,  who  consider  the  legitimate  and  wholesome 
exercise  of  sex  passe,  who  seek  and  express  the  gamut  from 
titillation  to  ennui  in  abnormal  and  psychotic  sexual  attitudes 
and  habits?  Can  Christian  virginity  show  them  the  living  Christ? 

To  ask  this  is  tantamount  to  asking  whether  Christ  can  still 
save  the  world.  "I  came  to  save  that  which  was  lost,"  He  said. 

But  will  the  exposure  to  the  world  and  it  influences  that  the 
renewal  in  the  Church  is  urging  upon  modern  sisters  pose  a 
threat  to  their  vow  of  chastity?  Will  the  din  of  a  sex-sodden 
age  overpower  the  2,000-year-old  evangelical  counsel  to  forgo 
marriage  and  sexual  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of 
God?  These  are  among  the  questions  that  vocation  counselors 
are  asking  themselves.  This  is  the  basic  re-evaluation  of  them- 
selves that  American  sisters  are  making  today. 

Our  Lord's  words  are  universal;  in  them  are  the  answers 
to  the  problems  of  every  age.  He  said  of  celibacy:  "Take  this 
in,  you  whose  hearts  are  large  enough  for  it"  (Matt.  19:12). 
St.  Paul  expanded  His  words  into:  "A  virgin  is  concerned  with 
the  Lord's  claim,  intent  on  holiness,  bodily  and  spiritual" 
(Rom.  7:34).  Both  of  these  are  positive  statements;  there  is 

[sister  m.  ROBERTA  JONES,  O.S.B. ,  has  taught  15  years  in 
Texas  and  Arkansas.  These  reflections  are  based  on  her  ex- 
changes of  ideas  with  other  sisters  in  the  Vocation  Council  of  the 
Diocese  of  Dallas-Fort  Worth.] 
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nothing  negative  about  them.  In  every  age  the  mission  of  the 
Christian  virgin  is  to  give  witness — to  show  an  unbeUeving  world 
that  there  is  a  Uving  God  who  will  share  His  eternal  life  with  any- 
one who  accepts  Him. 

Not  every  modern  pagan  has  rejected  Christ.  Some  have 
never  met  Him,  and  the  only  images  apparent  to  them  have 
been  weak  reprints  of  an  age  that  has  been  outgrown.  Even 
the  Christian  struggling  in  the  world  needs  reassurance  that  the 
battle  does  have  meaning,  that  the  life  of  grace  is  real.  The 
virgin's  calling  is  to  focus  the  light  of  Christianity  to  a  point 
where  every  man  who  has  eyes  to  see  can  read  plainly:  "The 
fight  is  a  good  fight;  it  can  be  won.  There  is  a  higher  path,  and 
it  carries  men  to  eternal  life." 

But  the  vow  of  chastity  doesn't  look  positive  to  most  people — 
even  to  many  Christians.  When  I  was  in  high  school,  my  great 
aunt,  who  was  a  Sister  of  Saint  Agnes  in  Wisconsin,  went  to 
Arkansas  for  a  home  visit.  She  was  a  salty  character  in  her 
sixties.  On  the  train,  a  woman  who  had  been  sitting  beside  her 
suddenly  asked:  "What's  the  niatter  with  you  girls?  Can't  you 
get  a  man?"  "I  could  have  had  a  man,"  my  aunt  snapped  back. 
"And  what's  more,  I  could  still  have  one  if  I  wanted  one." 
I  think  she  was  right:  The  American  nuns  who  could  still  have 
a  man  if  they  wanted  one  are  countless.  But  the  love  of  Christ 
impels  them  to  a  higher  love,  to  a  more  universal  love,  than 
they  could  reach  through  one  man  and  his  children. 

Now,  if  chastity  really  is  so  positive  a  force,  then  that  un- 
selfish love  should  have  more  power  to  sanctify  the  world  than 
the  world  has  to  corrupt  their  purity.  Cardinal  Suenens  has  writ- 
ten in  The  Nun  in  the  World:  "Loving  Christ  does  not  mean 
loving  an  abstraction.  It  means  loving  Him  who  is  living  within 
the  Church  of  today."  And  how  are  sisters  being  asked  to  love 
Him?  They  are  being  asked  not  just  to  tolerate  lay  people,  not 
merely  to  welcome  them,  but  to  seek  contacts  with  them.  They 
are  not  being  pushed  directly  into  the  world  of  the  discotheques 
to  give  living  witness,  but  they  are  being  implored  to  make  the 
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vow  a  vital  experience  in  themselves  and  the  Church.  Before  it 
can  communicate  with  unbelievers,  there  must  be  existential 
reahty  in  their  love  for  laymen  as  persons,  in  their  projection 
into  the  lives  of  others. 

Many  spiritual  advisors  are  urging  sisters  to  attend  an  occa- 
sional CCD  meeting.  Cardinal  Suenens  has  suggested  that  they 
engage  in  adult  education,  continue  correspondence  with  former 
students  and  patients,  and  visit  homes  of  students  to  develop 
mutual  understanding.  Michael  Novak  has  urged  sisters  to 
attend  universities,  teach  on  university  campuses,  work  with 
Newman  Clubs.  Many  of  these  things  they  are  already  doing. 
So  is  there  any  real  problem? 

Even  at  the  risk  of  being  compared  to  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes'  maiden  aunt,  I  think  we  must  admit  there  is.  His 
grandfather's  needless  worry  that  some  lovesick  youth  might 
follow  his  daughter  home  from  finishing  school  was  delightfully 
funny.  She  remained  the  "one  sad,  ungathered  rose"  on  his 
ancestral  tree.  Let  those  laugh  who  think  my  question  absurd. 
As  one  retreat  master  told  me:  "Sisters  are  assuredly  not  old 
maids.  Their  psychology  is  totally  different." 

One  of  our  sisters,  who  returned  recently  from  studies  on  a 
university  campus,  said  she  had  observed  what  seemed  to  be  an 
alarmingly  repetitious  pattern  of  sisters  leaving  their  community, 
abandoning  their  religious  vocation.  She  said  she  couldn't  ig- 
nore the  evidence  that  those  who  left  were  most  noticeably 
friendly  to  patients,  student  nurses  and  other  nonreligious.  It 
would  seem  that  multiple  contacts  with  many  people,  men  and 
women,  can  be  a  source  of  temptation.  If  a  sister  really  tries  to 
love  people  as  persons,  to  listen  to  them,  to  sympathize  with 
them,  to  appreciate  their  personal  uniqueness,  her  heart  can  get 
sidetracked.  Isn't  that  the  way  most  human  affection  grows  into 
exclusive,  possessive,  marital  love?  By  frequent  contact?  By 
sympathy?  By  mutual  interests  and  appreciation? 

But  is  this  the  only  danger  to  her  vow  of  chastity,  or  even 
the  greatest  one?  A  sister  can  also  dry  up  in  her  spotless  convent 
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till  she  has  little  more  meaning  than  a  mummy — to  herself  and 
any  who  see  her.  The  lack  of  genuine  human  love  and  open- 
ness in  convent  life  could  be  driving  sincere  sisters  to  leave. 
There  is  no  husband  to  bring  a  sister  back  to  renewing  her 
love  when  she  goes  off  on  womanish  tangents:  mean,  picky 
frustrations.  There  are  no  little  faces  Hke  her  own  making  de- 
mands on  her  generosity.  She  has  to  see  the  one  she  loves  in 
ever-changing  features.  Isn't  the  danger  of  desiccation  really 
a  greater  threat  to  the  fulfillment  of  her  vow  to  love  Christ  in 
every  creature  than  the  risk  that  she  might  love  one  or  the  other 
too  exclusively? 

What  about  the  peril  to  the  vocations  that  never  materialize? 
The  girls  who  are  not  attracted  to  Christ  because  sisters'  lives 
do  not  show  forth  a  greater  love?  When  chastity  degenerates 
into  selfishness,  it  loses  all  its  radiance.  There  is  no  girl  who 
is  not  drawn  by  love,  and  we  all  know  there  is  no  love  to  com- 
pare with  Christ's.  I  believe  sisters  could  bring  it  into  sharper 
focus  and  project  it  for  more  young  women  to  see. 

Are  we  to  believe  that  safety  lies  in  fleeing  the  world,  in  pre- 
ferring the  warning  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ:  "Every  time  I  am 
among  men,  I  return  less  a  man"  to  Cardinal  Suenens'  chal- 
lenge: "The  world  is  my  convent"?  ("A  religious  house,"  the 
cardinal  tells  us,  "is  not  a  world  of  its  own.  It  must  take  its 
place  in  the  world  and  do  its  share  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
while  still  not  losing  sight  of  its  main  object.") 

Surely  the  answer  to  this  question  lies  in  the  delineation  of 
the  Christian  vocation  in  Scripture  and  in  the  living  tradition  of 
vigorous  religious  men  and  women  who  communicated  the  faith 
to  pagans  on  every  continent.  It  is  voiced  by  many  today:  the 
Holy  Father,  the  Council  Fathers,  the  great  Scripture  scholars 
and  theologians  who  are  the  glory  of  our  age.  The  vocation  of 
sisters  is  in  the  Church,  in  Christ — it  is  organic.  They  are  to  go 
to  God  in  the  intimate,  personal  relationship  of  the  Bride  of 
God,  which  is  the  whole  Church,  and  with  that  Church  they 
are  to  show  forth  Christ  to  a  skeptical  world. 
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Recently,  one  of  our  sisters  had  a  caller  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon. Sister  had  been  working  hard  all  week  revamping  the 
biology  and  chemistry  labs  in  our  high  school,  and,  extremely 
tired,  she  was  taking  a  much  needed  nap.  When  she  was  called, 
she  inquired  whether  the  person  asking  for  her  was  an  adult. 
I  couldn't  tell  her;  I  had  only  relayed  the  message.  I  knew  only 
that  the  caller  was  adult  enough  to  have  driven  to  the  convent, 
because  I  had  noticed  the  car  from  my  window.  'Tell  the  guest 
I'll  be  down,"  she  said.  The  visitor  happened  to  be  a  former 
student,  now  married,  bringing  her  first  baby  and  her  problems 
for  sister's  appraisal.  By  the  time  the  visit  ended,  prayer  time 
had  arrived,  and  there  was  no  more  nap.  To  me  this  was  an 
honest  fulfilling  of  the  vow  of  chastity,  rather  than  a  reneging. 
The  solution,  it  seems,  lies  primarily  in  a  sister's  motivation 
and  maturity.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  St.  Louis  Review,  there 
was  an  article  telling  of  the  changes  the  Sisters  of  Loretto  have 
made  in  their  relations  with  the  laity.  "The  Sisters  visit  homes 
when  their  presence  reflects  their  apostolate  ...  a  human-rights 
meeting,  a  CFM  meeting,  [visits  to  students'  homes]  to  allow 
the  sisters  to  understand  the  home  environment  of  the  student, 
but  also  to  enable  the  parents  to  know  the  sisters  better." 
Almost  any  activity  with  lay  people  that  brings  Christ  to  them 
is  compatible  with  the  vow  of  chastity.  Celibacy  has  to  take 
on  positive  meaning  for  the  Christian  laity  before  it  can  make 
sense  to  a  self-centered  world.  The  layman's  spontaneous  re- 
sponse to  news  of  a  vivacious  girl's  entrance  into  the  convent 
must  not  be:  "But  she  would  have  made  such  a  good  mother." 
It  must  be:  "Thank  God!  So  many  persons  will  share  such  a 
wonderful  girl's  love." 

What  Abbot  Christopher  Butler  told  the  Council  Fathers 
about  Scripture  studies  can  equally  well  be  said  of  the  sister's 
devotion  to  the  needs  of  others:  "Doubtless  some  will  turn 
liberty  into  license — ^but  we  must  risk  this  for  the  sake  of  a 
greater  good."  Sisters  are  not  adolescents.  The  youngest  sister 
in  the  country  has  shown  enough  maturity  to  follow  the  call 
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to  a  life  of  self-denial  as  a  means  toward  fulfillment  in  Christ. 
That  is  not  the  act  of  an  immature  person.  If  a  sister  uses  the 
apostolate  as  a  way  to  escape  the  sacrifices  and  restrictions  that 
are  inseparable  from  her  vocation,  she  knows  she  is  insincere. 
If  particular  contacts  with  the  outside  world  become  a  source 
of  persistent  disturbance  to  prayer  and  community  living,  they 
must  be  set  aside  by  the  individual  involved.  But  then  she  must 
make  new  approaches  to  the  same  end  of  bringing  Christ  to  the 
world. 

As  Pere  Congar  has  said,  a  convent  must  be  "the  Church  in 
miniature."  A  rehgious  woman  cannot  simply  dispense  with  the 
discipline  and  ceremony  of  community  life.  She  cannot  give  way 
to  frantic  haste  and  pressured  business.  The  Gospels  do  not 
give  this  picture  of  Christ,  and  He  had  the  whole  world  to 
redeem. 

The  people  to  whom  a  sister  gives  Him  know — and  those 
still  clamoring  or  yearning  for  that  service  are  ready  to  know — 
that  there  are  times  when  she  can  minister  to  them  and  times 
when  she  cannot.  There  is  rarely  a  week  when  the  only  time 
she  can  possibly  give  is  in  the  professional  role  of  teacher  or 
nurse,  when  she  simply  cannot  find  time  to  give  a  fuller  service 
to  persons  outside  her  community.  But  prayer  in  common  with 
her  colleagues  is,  for  almost  every  sister,  the  first  service.  To 
nurture  a  personal  relationship,  to  make  a  better  environment  in 
her  home,  doesn't  a  successful  wife  have  to  spend  time  with  her 
husband?  And  so  must  the  sister  with  Christ. 

Even  when  she  is  convinced  that  she  must  offer  meaningful 
witness,  make  her  life  a  real  and  constant  confrontation  with 
the  persons  inside  and  outside  her  convent,  there  are  still  prob- 
lems. What  about  time?  Even  though  she  rearranges  her  sched- 
ule, there  will  still  remain  only  24  hours  in  each  day.  If  her 
schedule  for  prayer  and  community  exercises  makes  personal 
contacts  with  lay  people  virtually  impossible,  she  must  present 
this  problem  to  her  superiors  for  a  possible  change  in  schedule. 

We  need  more  than  nun  auditors  at  the  Council;  we  need 
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articulate  sisters  in  the  parishes  and  dioceses,  to  make  their 
needs  known,  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  devote  more  time 
to  direct  apostolic  works.  Sisters  must  be  relieved  of  some 
of  the  tasks  they  have  done  during  the  formative  centuries  in 
the  American  Church.  School  clerks  or  secretaries  could  be 
employed  to  relieve  principals  of  some  of  their  work-load  in 
the  parochial  schools.  Lay  readers  could  help  teachers  with 
some  of  their  paper-correcting  load.  More  efficient  maintenance 
programs  could  be  used  in  our  parishes  to  facilitate  the  sisters' 
work. 

Every  sister  is  called  to  spiritual  motherhood;  this  is  the 
real  fulfillment  of  her  vow  of  chastity.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  a  mother's  love  makes  time  for  the  deepest  needs  of  her 
children.  And  if  the  man  of  the  house  wants  to  do  more  for 
the  children  than  merely  meet  their  physical  necessities,  he 
must  help  to  make  that  possible  for  her. 
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The  Meaning  of  Virginity 


by  Sister  Elaine  Marie  Prevallet,  S.  L. 

The  mystery  of  virginity  lies  at  the  heart  of  every  religious  voca- 
tion. And  today,  more  than  ever  before,  virginity  is  indeed  a 
mystery — or  perhaps  the  desacralizing  word  "problem"  would 
better  describe  the  situation.  The  greatest  challenge  to  religious 
today  may  well  be  that  of  interpreting  the  meaning  of  virginity 
for  themselves,  for  the  Church  and  for  a  sex-ridden  world. 

Ours  is  an  age  in  which  the  religious  concept  of  salvation  is 
rapidly  being  replaced  by  that  of  self-realization.  The  fear  of 
"repression"  haunts  the  minds  of  fulfillment-seekers.  A  "sexual 
soteriology"  is  common  currency.  Virginity  and  continence 
are  mentally  equated  with  impotence  and  sterility.  If  it  is  to  be 
meaningful,  consecrated  virginity  must  speak  to  the  world  of 
more  than  the  abnormal,  the  repressed,  the  sublimated,  and 
even  more  than  the  "sign  of  contradiction."  In  reality,  however, 
it  presents  a  sign  that  its  readers  cannot  even  understand;  it 
urges  a  value  that  is  to  them  worthless.  Indeed,  if  the  world 
fails  to  grasp  even  the  true  meaning  of  sex — which  it  insistently 
glorifies — how  can  we  expect  it  to  receive  a  message  that  de- 
mands a  radical  reversal  of  very  basic  modern  tendencies? 

But  the  problem  goes  deeper.  The  virgin  might  expect  to  be 
an  enigma  to  the  world  at  large,  the  world  in  which  the  wisdom 
of  God  in  Christ  can  only  appear  either  a  stumbling  block  or 
foolishness.  But  we  must  further  ask  whether,  and  how  much, 
consecrated  virginity  is  significant  even  for  the  Christian  com- 
munity within  the  Church,  and  finally,  how  much  religious  them- 
selves understand  the  meaning  of  their  vow.  Certainly  we  have 


[sister  ELAINE  MARIE  PREVALLET,  s.  L.,  is  a  member  of  the 
Theology  Department  of  Loretto  Heights  College,  Loretto, 
Colo.] 
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long  ceased  to  be  content  with  sheerly  negative  answers.  We 
are  not  willing  to  place  the  whole  of  the  value  of  virginity  in  the 
fact  that  it  demands  greater  renunciation.  We  are  not  able 
simply  to  mouth  blandly  the  teaching  of  the  Church  that  this  is 
the  ''higher  life,"  without  asking  for  ourselves  and  for  others 
the  reasons  behind  such  a  statement. 

The  difficulty  of  the  question  becomes  clear  as  one  examines 
the  history  of  the  state.  We  have  the  biblical  data  for  founda- 
tion, but  only  in  broad  and  general  terms.  There  is  evidence  of 
the  practice  of  continence  and  virginity  in  the  early  Church, 
but  almost  no  clear  statement  of  its  meaning.  We  are  well  into 
the  fourth  century  before  the  great  Fathers — Ambrose,  Augus- 
tine, Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa — begin  to  make  clear,  positive 
statements  as  to  its  value  and  its  meaning.  But  sadly  enough, 
it  is  also  at  this  period  that  the  Fathers  are  much  affected  by  the 
prevalence  of  Platonic  concepts.  If  we  seek  help,  then,  from  the 
history  of  the  Church,  we  have  to  be  on  our  guard.  Our  age  will 
not  accept  a  virginity  that  defines  itself  only  by  reference  to 
the  inferiority  or  indeed  the  evil  of  the  body.  The  virgin  can- 
not find  her  value  by  denigrating  the  value  of  sexuality.  The 
Stoic  or  Platonic  conditioning  of  much  of  what  the  Fathers 
wrote  will  prevent  our  accepting  uncritically  and  wholesale 
everything  that  they  held  about  the  state  of  virginity.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  unique:  current  studies  of  patristic  views  of  marriage 
reveal  the  same  difficulty. 

The  question  is  further  complicated  by  the  close  connection 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  between  virginal  or  celibate  life 
and  the  spirituality  that  seeks  to  "flee  the  world."  Where,  then, 
is  the  apostolic  direction  of  virginity  to  be  found?  More  recent 
history  helps  us  equally  little.  A  Jansenistic  or  Puritanical  view 
of  the  world  and  the  body  has  permeated  much  19th-century  and 
early  20th-century  religious  thought  and  writing.  How  are  we  to 
clarify  the  meaning  of  virginity  for  this  age,  which  seems  almost 
desperately  to  demand  an  interpretation  that  is  meaningful  for 
today? 
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The  most  fruitful  avenue  of  thought  seems  to  lie  in  a  con- 
sideration of  virginity  not  in  isolation,  the  thing-in-itself,  but 
rather  in  the  context  of  the  whole  Christian  community.  For, 
indeed,  meaning  and  value  are  relational  concepts:  one  thing 
can  be  best  understood  and  clarified  when  seen  in  relation  to 
another.  Virginity  and  the  married  state  must  be  partners  in  a 
dialogue. 

Much  has  been  written  recently  about  virginity  as  an  "escha- 
tological  sign,"  that  is,  as  a  sign  of  the  importance  for  the 
Church  of  the  world-to-come.  This  point  of  view  seems  to 
characterize  the  New  Testament  data  relative  to  virginity.  How- 
ever prohibitive  the  word  "eschatological"  may  sound,  its  mean- 
ing can  be  accurately  applied  to  the  concept  of  virginity.  For  all 
Christians  know  that  the  Church  is  at  once  in  the  world  and 
yet  not  of  the  world.  She  has  a  temporal  mission,  but  also  an 
eternal  destiny.  What  is  true  of  the  Church  is  true  also  of  each 
Christian.  Each  lives  now  a  life  graced  by  the  presence  of  the 
Trinity,  but  each  is  destined  to  the  full  and  definitive  enjoyment 
of  that  presence.  Christianity,  then,  has  both  a  "now"  and  a  "not 
yet"  aspect.  If  marriage  speaks  of  the  "now,"  of  the  possession 
now  of  grace  in  Christ,  of  the  temporal  aspect  of  the  mission 
of  the  Church,  virginity  speaks  of  the  promise,  of  the  fulfillment 
yet  to  come.  Virginity  speaks  of  the  Church  waiting,  incom- 
plete; it  recalls  the  Christian  community  to  a  posture  of  readi- 
ness for  the  coming  of  the  Bridegroom,  which  must  characterize 
its  life  in  the  world. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  virgin  is  characterized  by  in- 
completeness, that  she  is  an  incomplete  personality.  Rather,  it 
points  to  the  fact  that  Christ  fulfills,  that  He  is  the  true  fulfill- 
ment of  every  personality.  The  virgin  is  proof  of  that  fact.  And 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  she  can  remind  the  community  of  their 
common  destiny  of  fulfillment  in  Christ.  The  virgin,  whose  life 
clearly  finds  its  fulfillment  in  Christ,  says  to  the  world  not  only 
that  this  is  possible,  but  also  that  it  is  in  this  direction  that 
every  Christian  must  turn  his  eyes  in  his  search  for  fulfillment. 
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Hence  the  virgin  truly  has  a  message  for  the  community  of 
Christians,  but  one  that  risks  being  misunderstood  or,  more 
likely,  ignored.  Perhaps  the  religious  themselves  have  not  under- 
stood their  role,  and  thus  have  been  deficient  in  their  signifying; 
perhaps,  too,  the  community  at  large  has  simply  never  given 
serious  thought  to  what  meaning  they  might  derive  from  the 
presence  of  virgins  in  their  midst. 

Other  aspects  open  out  when  we  begin  to  look  for  meaning 
in  a  relational  context.  The  married  couple  give  evidence  of  the 
singular,  individual  character  of  Christ's  redemptive  love:  Christ 
loves  each  individual  with  a  unique  particularity.  Each  spouse 
is  a  sign  to  the  other  and  to  the  whole  community  of  that  love 
of  Christ.  The  virgin,  on  the  other  hand,  witnesses  to  the  abso- 
lute universality  of  Christ's  love.  For  she  belongs  to  the  Church. 
She  is  pledged  to  love  all  those  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact, 
and  to  be  the  particular  possession  of  no  one  among  men.  Hence 
marriage  and  virginity  present  complementary  signs  of  the  na- 
ture of  Christ's  love  for  the  Church:  it  is  a  love  that  touches 
each  individual  individually,  and  a  love  that  extends  to  all  with- 
out exception. 

Such  a  view  undercuts  the  purely  negative  renunciation-aspect 
of  virginity.  The  virgin  is  one  who,  par  excellence,  knows  the 
meaning  of  love,  and  whose  life  finds  fulfillment  in  dispensing 
the  love  of  Christ  to  His  Body.  Continence  in  itself  has  no  value, 
positive  or  negative;  rather,  it  is  love  that  alone  can  endow  it 
with  both  meaning  and  value.  When  it  is  not  so  informed  by 
love,  it  is  not  virginity,  but  simple  sterility.  It  follows  from  this 
that  the  religious  must  represent,  both  in  her  self-image  and  in 
the  image  she  presents  to  others,  primarily  the  figure  of  one  who 
loves — Christ  and  others.  Her  religious  training  must  form  in 
her  an  openhearted  spirituality,  one  that  would  enable  her  to 
develop  her  strictly  feminine  gifts  of  receptivity  and  understand- 
ing, but  also  one  that  would  teach  her  the  value  of  true  reci- 
procity. The  "grace  of  tenderness"  is  not  limited  to  those  in  the 
marital  state.  The  virgin  must  find  this  grace  in  her  union  with 
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Christ,  and  she  must  extend  it  to  all  men.  It  is  no  small  order. 

It  is  striking  to  notice  that  while  the  husband-wife  relation  is 
used  throughout  the  Old  Testament  to  symbolize  the  relation- 
ship of  God  to  men,  it  is  only  with  the  New  Testament  that  we 
find  clear  reference  to  virginity.  We  may  well  wonder  why  this 
is  so.  The  reason  might  be  sought  in  the  revelation  of  Christ: 
for  Christ  reveals  the  totalness  of  the  Father's  love  for  men.  His 
love  is  complete  self-gift,  gift  of  God  to  men.  The  virgin  may 
then  stand  as  the  reminder  of  the  totalness  of  the  response 
demanded  of  man,  the  recipient  of  such  love.  Every  man, 
whether  married  or  celibate,  must  return  total  love  for  total  love. 
The  sign  is  seen  in  marriage,  in  that  the  spouses  must  "love 
each  other  as  Christ  loved  the  Church."  But  the  virgin,  repre- 
senting in  unmistakable  terms  a  total  dedication,  an  unequivocal 
gift  back  to  God,  can  serve  to  recall  Christian  couples  to  the 
true  meaning  of  their  union. 

Another  aspect  may  be  considered.  It  seems  clear  that  there 
are  two  "moments"  of  Christian  spirituality,  distinguishable  in 
theory,  though  inseparably  united  in  practice.  The  first  might 
be  characterized  as  a  man's  movement  back  to  God  through  love 
of  other  human  persons.  The  second  is  a  moment,  no  less  real 
and  no  less  necessary  to  Christian  spirituality,  when  a  man 
stands  alone  before  his  God.  And  these  two  moments  can  be 
seen  as  signified  in  the  states  of  marriage  and  virginity.  For  in 
marriage  a  man  goes  to  God  through  another  person;  his  own 
salvation  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  his  spouse.  The  celibate 
or  virgin  seems  rather  to  stand  alone  before  God. 

These  two  moments,  as  has  been  suggested,  are  inseparable 
in  the  spirituality  of  the  Christian.  Each  Christian  must  find  a 
place  for  both.  But  it  may  well  be  that,  taken  simply  as  signs, 
reminders  to  the  Christian  community,  one  state  may  speak 
more  forcibly  of  one  such  moment,  and  the  other  of  another. 
The  two  must  balance  each  other.  The  married  couple  must 
look  to  the  virgin  for  a  reminder  that  man  is  alone  when  he 
faces  his  God.  The  virgin  must  look  to  the  married  couple  for  a 
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reminder  that  love  of  God  is  actualized  in  love  of  the  human 
neighbor.  The  two  states  must  speak  to  each  other. 

Have  we  involved  ourselves  in  a  contradiction?  We  have 
noted  that  the  virgin  is  a  sign  of  the  "not  yet"  aspect  of  the 
Church,  that  she  is  a  sign  of  the  universality  of  Christ's  love,  of 
the  totality  of  God's  gift  of  love  to  men,  and  of  the  moment 
of  man's  aloneness  before  God.  Can  she  be  all  these  things? 
No  contradiction  need  be  involved,  for  a  symbol  can  convey 
many  levels  of  meaning.  The  Eucharist  can  reveal  level  upon 
level  of  God's  relationship  with  man.  And  one  mystery  can  find 
its  own  meaning  clarified  and  set  in  a  slightly  different  light 
when  it  is  compared  with  another.  Juxtaposed,  the  states  of 
marriage  and  virginity  can  do  much  to  clarify  their  own  meaning 
and  truth.  Together,  married  couples  and  virgins  can  help  each 
other  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ.  Indeed,  they  must  be  bearers  of  that  revelation  to  and 
for  one  another  in  the  Church. 

A  vital  dialogue  must  take  place  between  Christians  in  the 
state  of  marriage  and  those  in  the  state  of  virginity — and  this, 
not  just  on  the  level  of  parent-teacher  meetings  or  mutual  friend- 
hness  and  friendship,  but  at  a  much  deeper,  theological  level. 
Virginity  can  only  profit  from  the  current  rethinking  in  the  area 
of  the  sacrament  of  matrimony;  and  married  Christians  have 
much  to  gain  from  the  effort  on  the  part  of  religious  at  self- 
understanding  and  self-appraisal.  Both  states  stand  to  gain 
immensely  from  the  Church's  recovery  of  sacramental  con- 
sciousness, for  both  can  learn  much — about  themselves  and  each 
other,  and  about  their  relations  with  God — from  a  penetration 
of  the  "sign"  that  each  presents  to  the  Christian  community. 
Each  must  serve  as  an  inspiration,  a  reminder,  an  edification  in 
the  most  literal  sense,  to  the  other. 
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The  Fulfillment  of  a  Woman 


by  Sister  M.  Thomas  Aquinas,  R.S.M. 

The  scarcer  a  commodity,  the  more  it  tends  to  be  valued.  As 
priests  and  laity  have  clamored  in  vain  for  more  sisters  for  their 
bulging  schools,  they  have  become  more  aware  of  the  need  for 
sisters.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  not  developed  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  religious  vocation  as  a  source  of  tremendous  per- 
sonal happiness  for  the  woman  concerned.  This  lack  of  insight 
is  a  great  obstacle  to  their  zealously  promoting  vocations  to 
religious  communities  for  women. 

What  is  meant  by  promoting  religious  vocations? 

It  does  not  mean  giving  a  vocation,  much  less  forcing  one 
upon  some  young  person.  It  does  mean  praying  to  God  for  an 
increase  of  vocations  and  of  souls  courageous  enough  to  accept 
them.  It  also  means  removing  the  obstacles.  The  opposition 
raised  against  religious  vocations  for  women  is  truly  amazing — 
and  very  discouraging.  Many  good  parents  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  their  son  will  be  a  priest,  but  they  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  their  daughter  entering  a  convent. 

This  reaction  needs  analysis  because  the  promotion  of  voca- 
tions will  result  only  from  sympathetic  understanding.  God 
gives  the  vocation.  The  rest  of  us  must  co-operate  by  trying  to 
understand  and  appreciate  religious  life.  Only  then  will  we  re- 
duce opposition  to  it. 

This  opposition  springs  from  the  failure  of  religious  to  com- 
municate to  the  lay  world  what  life  in  a  convent  really  is.  To 
some  we  are  silent,  black  figures  with  a  multitude  of  clothes; 
to  others  we  are  the  women  to  whom  is  gladly  entrusted  the 

[sr.  m.  THOMAS  AQUINAS,  R.S.M. ,  is  dean  of  Mount  Mercy 
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education  of  children  or  the  healing  of  the  sick.  But  few  have 
ever  tried  to  plumb  the  depths  of  our  happiness  or  our  fulfill- 
ment within  the  religious  life. 

Almost  all  objections  to  a  religious  vocation  for  a  girl  are 
based  on  the  natural  order.  Religious  life  is  too  hard.  A  girl  who 
enters  the  convent  must  give  up  too  much.  The  life  is  contrary 
to  womanly  instincts. 

Others  see  the  life  as  one  of  selfishness  and  forgetfulness  of 
the  ties  of  family  and  society.  Lastly,  there  is  an  attitude  gen- 
erated by  our  sex-ridden  society:  Woman  is  made  for  man, 
and  only  in  union  with  him  can  she  find  herself  or  her 
completion. 

The  first  charge  is  too  much  self-giving;  the  second,  too  much 
self-interest,  and  the  third  is  lovelessness.  What  they  amount  to 
is  a  doubt  that  a  woman  can  fulfill  herself  in  religious  life. 

These  attitudes  make  it  very  diflftcult  for  the  nun  to  explain 
herself,  her  fulfillment  and  her  happiness  to  contemporary  so- 
ciety, because  the  only  explanation  she  can  give  for  the  claim 
that  religious  life  has  upon  her  is  in  supernatural,  not  natural, 
terms.  If  there  is  no  belief  in  God,  no  confidence  in  Christ  as 
the  great  lover  of  mankind,  then  the  explanation  of  a  woman's 
happiness  in  religious  life  is  liable  to  end  in  psychoanalytic 
jargon.  Fundamentally  there  must  be  a  faith  in  the  paradoxes 
taught  by  Christ:  "He  who  would  save  his  life  will  lose  it;  but 
he  who  loses  his  life  for  My  sake  will  find  it"  (Matt.  16:25). 

The  religious  life  is  the  Christian  life  lived  to  the  hilt.  It  is  the 
Christian  life  institutionalized  in  a  peculiar  pattern  by  the  vows 
of  religion  and  by  the  common  life.  It  is  based  entirely  upon  the 
idea  of  sacrifice:  the  sacrifice  of  freely  using  material  goods,  the 
sacrifice  of  bodily  powers,  the  sacrifice  of  freedom  of  decision 
and  action. 

The  woman  who  enters  and  remains  in  religious  life  does  so 
because  she  wants  God.  She  wants  to  follow  in  the  ways  of  God 
as  He  makes  clear  His  design  for  her.  Her  attitude  is  positive. 
She  is  not  fleeing  from  the  world,  from  men  or  from  things.  She 
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simply  wants  God  more  than  any  of  these  others.  She  has 
pondered  the  paradox  of  the  gospel. 

Contemporary  society  tells  her  that  the  best  thing  is  to  get  a 
job,  earn  money,  win  ease  and  luxuries,  meet  an  attractive  man, 
raise  a  lovely  family,  express  and  expand  her  personality  freely 
among  people  and  things.  These  are  wonderful  aims  in  the 
natural  order,  and  they  can  be  supernaturalized.  They  are  the 
aims  that  God  points  out  to  most  women. 

To  some,  however,  Christ  speaks  in  a  way  that  contradicts 
what  the  world  says  is  best.  He  says,  simply:  "Follow  Me." 
The  woman  who  hears  this  call  in  the  depths  of  her  heart  adopts 
as  the  central  theme  of  her  Ufe  Christ-likeness.  The  object  of 
her  study  and  her  meditations  will  be  to  know  the  mind  of 
Christ  and  to  put  it  on.  She  will  seek  those  purifications  of  her 
heart  that  will  make  her  docile  to  His  desires.  She  will  be  so 
caught  up  in  the  vision  of  her  relationship  with  Him  that  all  the 
sacrifices  entailed  in  her  vows,  the  common  life  and  her  aposto- 
late  are  so  much  grist  for  the  mill  of  her  love. 

When  a  rehgious  vows  poverty,  she  abandons  the  possession 
and  use  of  material  goods,  except  insofar  as  they  are  authorized 
by  the  rules  of  her  congregation  and  by  her  superior.  The 
observance  of  this  vow  entails  constant  struggle  with  pride,  with 
the  natural  desire  to  own  and  dominate,  with  her  friends'  insist- 
ence that  she  accept  gifts  just  for  herself  and  with  the  spirit  of 
our  times — its  conveniences,  gadgets  and  the  false  needs  aroused 
by  advertising.  When,  however,  she  pursues  her  vow  doggedly 
and  seeks  an  ever  greater  detachment  from  natural  goods,  she 
finds  herself  tremendously  rewarded.  She  has  gained  a  new  free- 
dom; her  happiness  is  no  longer  dependent  upon  things  or 
places,  gadgets  or  conditions.  She  finds  a  joy  in  renunciation. 
She  has  sought  to  be  poor  with  Christ's  poor,  and  Christ  in  turn 
has  given  her  His  own  freedom  of  spirit. 

A  major  scandal  to  the  world  today  is  virginity.  Not  since  the 
age  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church — the  age  of  paganism — has  the 
concept  of  Christian  virginity  been  so  strongly  attacked.  Now 
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the  encomiums  of  the  fathers  and  the  old  liturgy  of  the  consecra- 
tion of  virgins  take  on  a  deeper  meaning.  There  has  been  so 
much  confusion  of  love  and  sex,  so  much  insistence  on  the  need 
of  indulging  drives  to  achieve  normalcy,  that  woman's  role  tends 
once  again  to  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  sexual.  Can  the  religious 
woman  renounce  the  use  of  sex  without  becoming  a  "dried  up" 
personality,  neither  loving  nor  lovable? 

The  vow  of  chastity  entails  a  manifold  renunciation  of  the 
sacrament  of  matrimony,  of  pleasurable  sex  experience,  of  a 
deep  and  intense  marital  union  and  of  motherhood.  But  there  is 
no  renunciation  of  love.  The  woman  who  considers  taking  a  vow 
of  chastity  needs  to  possess  even  greater  potentiality  for  love 
than  the  woman  who  contemplates  marriage.  The  vow  of  chas- 
tity must  be  so  deeply  rooted  in  love  that  it  provides  the  direc- 
tive force  of  a  deeply  commited  and  completely  dedicated  life. 
The  nun  must  so  freely  and  fully  admit  the  love  of  God  to  her 
heart  and  so  return  that  love  as  to  set  up  a  deeper  communion 
with  Him  than  is  possible  between  any  two  human  beings.  She 
must  live  this  love  not  only  for  her  own  fulfillment  but  also  for 
the  glory  and  well-being  of  the  Mystical  Body.  How  fruitful,  how 
rewarding,  is  chastity  when  founded  upon  a  healthy  and  com- 
plete personality.  It  enables  her  to  affirm  her  own  self-realization 
and  love  for  God  in  a  continuous  living  for  others.  To  all  Christ 
says:  "Love  Me  alone,  and  all  the  world  in  Me."  Chastity  is  the 
pledge  of  love.  Obedience  is  its  fulfillment.  This,  the  hardest 
vow,  requires  that  the  nun  limit  her  freedom  of  movement,  of 
choice,  occupation,  companions  and  even  of  judgment.  She  vows 
through  all  her  days  to  will  her  lot  as  her  superior  wills  it.  Isn't 
this  degrading,  an  insufferable  humiliation,  an  intolerable  rejec- 
tion of  freedom?  How  can  a  contemporary  American  girl,  accus- 
tomed from  babyhood  to  pursue  her  own  course,  possibly  fulfill 
herself  and  find  happiness  under  a  regime  which  imposes  such 
subjection? 

Centuries  ago,  Dante  exclaimed,  "In  His  will  is  our  peace." 
Faith  which  sees  God  in  the  superior,  hope  which  places  all  con- 
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fidence  in  His  providence,  love  which  seeks  union  with  the 
Beloved — these  are  the  motives  and  the  staying  power  of  such 
obedience.  The  religious  who  most  fulfills  herself  in  the  reli- 
gious life  is  the  one  who  will  pray  constantly  to  be  ever  more 
detached  from  her  own  desires  so  that  she  may  more  fully  allow 
God  to  operate  in  and  through  her.  She  ponders  that  it  was 
Christ's  meat  to  do  the  will  of  His  Father.  She  wants  to  be 
obedient  as  Christ  was  obedient;  and  yet  the  human  drive  to 
independence  is  strong.  Gradually,  with  fidelity,  she  approaches 
the  perfection  of  her  vow.  She  can  be  content  only  when  she  is 
united  to  God  through  conformity  with  her  superiors. 

In  accepting  a  religious  vocation,  it  may  be  argued,  a  woman 
takes  in  a  multitude  of  tensions.  True.  And  these  tensions  must 
not  be  abandoned  or  whittled  away.  They  arise  immediately 
from  her  vows  and  the  common  life.  They  must  be  generously 
embraced,  for  they  form  the  battlefield  on  which  grace  struggles 
with  sensuality.  The  seed  must  ever  anew  be  buried  in  the  earth 
and  die,  if  it  is  to  fructify. 
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That  Convent  Wall 


by  Ruth  Ray  Bremner 

Does  a  girl  ever  miss  the  call  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  religious 
life  because  nuns  themselves  fail  to  show  her  what  that  life  is 
like? 

The  principal  of  the  parochial  school  my  children  attend 
always  ends  our  conferences  by  asking  me  to  pray  for  religious 
vocations.  To  the  girls  in  school,  the  sisters  explain  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  especially  chooses  those  who  receive  religious  voca- 
tions; that  a  religious  vocation  enables  a  girl  to  dedicate  her 
entire  life  to  God  through  vows,  prayer  and  service  to  others. 
Nuns  everywhere  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  natural  and 
supernatural  virtues. 

But  in  order  to  help  a  girl  realize  her  religious  vocation,  is  it 
enough  to  pray,  to  teach,  to  set  good  example?  Or  does  a  girl 
need  also,  in  her  contact  with  nuns,  to  be  drawn,  however 
briefly  and  informally,  into  the  reality  of  religious  life  in  its 
bread-and-butter  as  well  as  its  spiritual  aspects? 

During  a  talk  on  vocations  in  my  sophomore  year  of  high 
school,  our  home-room  teacher  said  something  I  have  always 
remembered.  Sister  said  that  if  a  girl  had  a  true  vocation  to  the 
religious  life,  she  would  not  only  be  attracted  by  the  opportunity 
for  spiritual  dedication  and  a  life  of  service,  but  that  she  would 
also  be  attracted  to  the  earthly  part  of  that  life  as  it  is  lived  in 
a  community  of  nuns.  I  remember  becoming  quite  excited  and 
thinking:  "Now,  at  last,  Sister  will  tell  us  what  life  is  like  behind 
the  parlors  and  the  classrooms.  She  will  tell  us  what  she  has  for 
dinner,  and  what  time  she  goes  to  bed,  and  whether  she's  sup- 

[ruth  ray  bremner,  who  lives  in  Winnetka,  111.,  offers  these 
suggestions  concerning  vocation  from  her  experience  as  a  wife 
and  mother  of  two  girls.] 
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posed  to  'offer  it  up'  or  take  an  aspirin  when  she  has  a 
headache." 

But  Sister  did  not  enlarge  on  her  statement,  then  or  ever. 
I  watched  her  after  school  that  day  as  she  left  a  group  of  us 
chatting  in  the  corridor  and  walked  down  the  hall  toward  the 
large  double  doors  of  frosted  glass  that  separated  the  school 
from  the  cloister.  As  she  disappeared  behind  them,  I  saw  her 
half  turn  in  an  unconscious  gesture,  checking  to  see  that  they 
were  tightly  shut. 

That  was  many  years  ago,  but  I  have  never  gotten  beyond 
those  doors  even  though  nuns  have  always  been  a  part  of  my 
life — my  family's  friends  and  relatives  who  are  religious,  my 
teachers  in  grammar  school,  high  school  and  college,  and  now 
my  children's  teachers.  In  all,  I  have  known  six  different  orders 
of  nuns,  and  yet  I  have  never,  nor  have  my  13-  and  14-year-old 
daughters: 

•  been  in  a  convent  kitchen  or  living  quarters; 

•  learned  how  a  habit  is  put  on; 

•  chatted  over  a  coke  or  a  cup  of  coffee  with  a  nun; 

•  had  a  meal  with  a  nun  as  a  guest  in  her  convent  (I  have 
had  many  meals  as  a  guest  in  convents,  but  my  nun  hostess 
never  ate  with  me). 

Once  I  was  inside  the  cloister — by  accident.  I  was  looking 
for  the  chapel  in  a  large  college  building  and  bumbled  into  the 
cloister  instead.  The  nun  who  quickly  escorted  me  out  was 
obviously  annoyed  and  made  me  feel  embarrassed — almost  as 
if  there  was  something  there  I  shouldn't  see.  Privacy  is  certainly 
a  legitimate  need  for  nuns,  and  I  had  invaded  it.  But  is  it  possi- 
ble that  a  proper  concern  for  privacy  is  sometimes  made  to  seem 
almost  like  furtive  secrecy? 

Is  it  possible  that  our  nuns'  desire  to  detach  themselves  from 
worldly  things  occasionally  looks  like  flight  from  reality;  that 
in  spite  of  their  obvious  concern  for  humanity,  nuns  sometimes 
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present  an  almost  dehumanized  picture  of  themselves  to  the 
world?  Nuns  themselves  notice  it.  Last  spring,  during  our  re- 
treat, one  of  the  sisters  in  charge  of  the  retreat  house  passed 
out  some  pictures  of  the  foundress  of  her  order.  Sister  urged 
us  to  pray  for  the  beatification  of  Reverend  Mother  but  said  she 
did  not  care  much  for  the  picture.  In  the  picture  the  foundress 
is  lying  on  her  deathbed  blessing  a  novice.  A  blanket  is  tucked 
neatly  around  her,  but  she  is  in  full  choir  dress.  "People  will 
think  we  go  to  bed  with  our  clothes  on!"  said  Sister.  "Can  you 
imagine?" 

God  seldom  approaches  His  candidates  as  dramatically  as  He 
did  Saint  Paul.  When  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  a  girl  the  graces  to 
desire  a  life  of  prayer  and  service,  does  He  not  do  it  in  a 
natural  way  by  attracting  her  to  the  life  itself,  by  building  into 
her  very  nature  an  attraction  to  that  life  in  its  human  as  well  as 
its  religious  aspects? 

Two  generations  ago,  girls  in  convent  schools  learned  natu- 
rally and  easily  how  the  sisters  lived.  Since  the  majority  of  them 
were  boarders,  they  saw,  in  a  way  that  is  impossible  for  day 
students,  how  the  nuns  lived.  But  even  day  students — who  are 
far  and  away  the  majority  today — can  be  brought  into  closer 
contact  with  the  nuns. 

Pope  John  shows  the  way.  A  few  weeks  after  his  election,  a 
group  of  Catholics  had  gathered  in  a  big  Chicago  hotel  for  a 
hospital  benefit  party.  As  they  sipped  their  scotches  and  bour- 
bons, they  were  joined  by  a  friend  who  broke  into  the  conversa- 
tion. "Say,"  he  said,  "have  you  heard  the  latest  about  Pope  John? 
He's  going  to  eat  dinner  with  people!"  Neither  the  flippancy  of 
the  speaker  nor  the  frivolity  of  the  setting  could  lessen  the 
warmth  of  that  group's  response  to  Pope  John's  simple  gesture. 
You  could  feel  that  they  instinctively  recognized  in  this  small 
outward  sign  the  enveloping  love  of  Pope  John's  humanness — 
a  humanness  that  would  not  withdraw  from  them  but  would 
show  his  great  surging  love  by  involvement  with  them,  a  human- 
ness that  would  only  enhance  his  spirituality. 
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A  simple  gesture.  A  small  outward  sign.  Perhaps  a  door  in 
the  convent  wall  occasionally  opened? 

I  recently  overheard  some  litle  girls  talking  to  their  teacher. 
"Sister,  how  do  you  fasten  your  dress?"  timidly  asked  an  eight- 
year-old.  Sister  smiled  kindly  and  explained  that  it  zipped  up 
the  back.  But  how  delighted  those  little  girls  would  have  been 
if  she  could  have  invited  them  over  to  the  convent  and  let  them 
try  on  a  miniature  habit. 

Special  events  are  arranged  for  eighth-graders  in  many  paro- 
chial schools.  Couldn't  one  of  the  girls'  special  events  be  a  com- 
plete tour  of  the  convent?  Perhaps  a  teen  tea  could  follow,  with 
nuns  and  girls  enjoying  a  coke  and  cookies  together. 

In  spring  some  girls  might  like  to  plant  a  flat  of  petunias  in 
the  convent  garden.  Two  or  three  of  them  might  even  consider 
it  a  privilege  to  come  back  during  the  summer  to  water  and 
weed,  especially  if  it  meant  a  chance  for  a  short  visit  with  one 
of  the  sisters. 

Many  teen-age  girls  I  know  are  on  their  way  to  becoming 
accomplished  cooks.  Some  would  be  honored  if  they  were  asked 
to  come  once  a  month  and  prepare  a  simple  dinner  for  the 
nuns.  Would  it  be  too  far  out  to  think  they  might  even  eat  with 
the  nuns? 

A  few  older  girls  might  find  it  a  joy  to  be  invited  to  the 
sisters'  chapel  on  special  occasions  to  recite  the  Divine  Office 
with  the  nuns. 

As  a  laywoman,  I  cannot  know  all  the  complex  reasons  for 
vocations  or  the  lack  of  them,  but  it  would  be  a  shame  if  a 
single  young  woman  missed  the  invitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
because  of  a  failure  to  communicate  on  the  part  of  the  religious 
themselves.  The  wearing  of  beautiful  and  romantic  medieval 
clothes  (which  I  like  very  much)  is  no  excuse  for  medieval 
public  relations. 
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